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an HE conflict in Korea reveals the precarious na- Postwar totalitarianism relies not only on military 
bout ture of peace and security in the world today. pressures but also upon a policy of exploiting the 
farm The World Council of Churches expresses its deep distress of the poor, the resentments of subject peo- 
ress concern and calls upon its members as a world-wide ples, discriminations on grounds of race, religion or 
Christian fellowship to pray for Korea, where guilty national origin, the chaos of badly governed nations, 
and innocent suffer or perish together, and to bear and the general disunity between nations. The Ko- 
witness to Christ as Lord of all Life and as Prince rean attack may well be one of a possible series of 
of Peace. thrusts at such weak points in world society. Since 
come An act of aggression has been committed. The the world is still filled with these injustices and dis- 
uncil United Nations Commission in Korea, the most ob- orders, a mood of complacency is both wrong and 
third jective witness available, asserts that “all evidence politically dangerous. Overcoming these evils is 
we points to a calculated, coordinated attack prepared therefore the most important means for rendering 
il and launched with secrecy” by the North Korean the world morally impregnable to totalitarian in- 
ee troops. filtration. 
Dion Armed attack as an instrument of national policy Such methods of modern warfare as the use of 
ittee iS wrong. We therefore commend the United Na- atomic and bacteriological weapons and obliteration 
ning tions, an instrument of world order, for its prompt bombing involve force and destruction of life on so 
om decision to meet this aggression and for authorizing terrible a scale as to imperil the very basis on which 
uman a police measure which every member nation should law and civilization can exist. It is therefore im- 
support. At the same time, governments must press perative that they should be banned by international 
“the individually and through the United Nations for a agreement and we welcome every sincere proposal 
astru- just settlement by negotiation and conciliation. to this end. However, the “Stockholm Appeal,” 
; and The enforced division of a people in Korea or which demands the outlawing of atomic weapons 
‘hrist, elsewhere is a bitter result of the divided world. It only, without effective international inspection and 
f that violates fundamental rights and increases the threat control, both immediate and continuous, must be re- 
to peace. The United Nations has attempted to garded as a strategy of propaganda rather than a 
id the establish a free, united and independent Korea ‘with- genuine peace proposal. We must seek peace by cul- 
; iy in the community of nations. Every opportunity tivating mutual confidence and work for an increas- 
which may arise from the present tragic situation ing devotion to common moral principles. 
must be used to gain this end. . an , 
back- The K ltt a) Se We see the judgments and warnings of God in 
magne” e Korean situation need not be the beginning sethdedin siti od bates eee. cide, 
of a general war. We must not regard world-wide ; i, stl 9 aaa NOt “ os ae Se 
~~ conflict as inevitable. Any tendency to irresponsi- tians it must be our gaa ng to “redeem the — 
ot all ble fatalism should be resisted. We stand for a just because the days poor evil. ; Every tempiaton tf 
n able peace under the rule of law and must seek peace by ease and social indifference in so tragic an age, and 
, miss expanding justice and by attempting to reconcile every tendency towards hysteria amidst the perils 
litical contending world powers. about us, must be resisted. We must encourage 
News each other to bear the burdens and face the tasks of 
*This statement was adopted by the World Council at our age in the faith of Him who abideth faithful, 
the annual meeting of its Central Committee, held in To- . a : 
ronto July 8-15. The statement was adopted unanimously, leaving what lies beyond our power to Him Whose 
-_ but there were two negative votes on the third paragraph power ruleth and overruleth the actions and pas- 
Divin- by members conscientiously opposed to the use of military : : 
Snece. sions of men and nations. 
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The World Council Moves Forward 


Two Years After Amsterdam 


ROM July &th to 15th at Emmanuel College, 

Toronto, the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches held its second annual meeting 
since the formal inauguration of the Council at the 
Amsterdam Assembly. This furnishes an occasion 
to attempt a two-year conspectus of the achieve- 
ments and prospects ,of the World Council. 

The Central Committee exercises virtually plenary 
powers in behalf of the Assembly. The first, though 
by no means necessarily the most important, task of 
any ad interim body is to review the main lines of 
its own work through reports from its principal de- 
partments and commissions. In the case of the 
World Council, these now number ten and are con- 
cerned with “Faith and Order,” Study, Interna- 
tional Affairs, Inter-Church Aid and Service to 
Refugees, Youth, Evangelism, The Life and Work 
of Women in the Church, The Ecumenical Institute, 
The Ecumenical Review, and The Ecumenical His- 
tory. The Committee heard of the launching of the 
World Council’s newest project, on the life and 
work of women in the church, and of encouraging 
responses to staff visitations in the interests of a 
more vigorous and effective evangelism in various 
parts of the world. It approved preliminary plans 
for the next two great world gatherings to be held 
under its auspices—the Third World Conference on 
Faith and Order at Lund, Sweden in August 1952, 
and the Second Assembly of the World Council it- 
self which it definitely scheduled for Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois in August 1953. It 
scrutinized with satisfaction the state of its own 
finances with a balanced annual budget of about 
$350,000, and took steps to redress the excessive de- 
pendence upon churches of the United States for 
80% of contribution income. 

Consideration and action in these and other “rou- 
tine” matters is of the essence of the year-by-year 
supervision of so wide-ranging and complex a struc- 
ture as the World Council of Churches. They are 
not calculated to claim the attention of the rank and 
file membership of the churches. At least two of 
the discussions at this meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee, however, should prove of intense interest to 
a wider public. Not so much the topics discussed 
as the spirit in their consideration and the conclu- 
sions reached made the Toronto meeting a signifi- 
cant milestone in the life of the World Council. 


It was neither accident nor the unforeseen crisis 
in Korea which pushed international problems into 


the forefront of attention and brought it about that 
over a third of the actions taken were on recom- 
mendation of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs. This agency, sponsored 
jointly by the World Council and the International 
Missionary Council, is a superb illustration of vol- 
untary Christian leadership achieving efficiency and 
effectiveness of the highest order. Set up at Cam- 
bridge in 1946 on a most uncertain foundation and 
guided since by the unsalaried devotion of Mr. Ken- 
neth G. Grubb of London as Chairman and Dr. O. 
Frederick Nolde of Philadelphia as Director, the 
C.C.I.A. has not only served as a trustworthy and 
wise source of information and direction for the 
churches throughout the world. It has won the 
respect of the highest officers of government and 
thereby has effected more significant influence upon 
political decisions at the world level, both national 
and international, than any organ which Protestant- 
ism has previously had. It has proven that the 
Christian voice can count in the affairs of states 
when authoritative knowledge and sound judgment 
speak with shrewd timing and restrained insistence. 


The most spirited discussion of the meeting oc- 
curred in consideration of a lengthy memorandum 
which originally bore the title “The Ecclesiological 
Significance of the World Council of Churches” un- 
til Dr. Ralph Sockman, ever sensitive to the lay- 
man’s perplexities, had recourse to a dictionary and 
brought forth its definition of “ecclesiology”: “The 
science or study of ecclesiastical art and antiquities, 
esp. with reference to the adornment and equipment 
of churches.” The document was rebaptised ‘““The 
Church, the Churches and the World Council of 
Churches.” It essays to define more precisely and 
more fully than had previously been attempted what 
membership in the Council does and does not imply. 
It strives to lay to rest even more emphatically than 
earlier statements the bogey that the World Council 
aims to become, or could ever become, a Super- 
Church. It recognizes frankly that “membership does 
not imply that each Church must regard the other 
member churches as Churches in the true and full 
sense of the word.” Oriented, as almost all ecu- 
menical creedal declarations through the ages have 
been, toward one particular and particularly militant 
point-of-view (in this instance, “High Church” ap- 
prehensions) it does less than justice to the convic- 
tions of “free churchmen,” a onesidedness generally 
characteristic of recent ecumenical documents. But 
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its major significance lies in the fact that it sets un- 
der the spotlight in the sharpest outlines precisely 
the issues, however incomprehensible or inconse- 
quential they may seem to the laity, on which the 
churches find themselves in sharpest disagreement. 
This points to the most important fact about the 
Central Committee’s meeting in Toronto last month. 
This could be sensed only by those in attendance, 
and those with some background of previous ecu- 
menical gatherings. It was disclosed in the free- 
dom, frankness and occasional heat of the discus- 
sion, but more in the fact that much of the most 
pointed controversy focused directly and deliberate- 
ly upon those matters where the membership of the 
World Council is most deeply divided. Paradoxi- 
cally but not unexpectedly, from these debates there 
resulted a deeper fellowship as well as fuller under- 
standing than the Committee had previously known, 
just because it is grounded at a profounder level. 
This is proof positive that the Central Committee 
has passed beyond the adolescent stage of avoiding 
divisive questions and skirting the fringes of real 
issues ; that achievement constitutes Toronto an im- 
portant milestone in its evolution. It is also one 
more evidence that Christians of the most diverse 
traditions and outlooks, not to speak of races and 
tongues, if they have opportunity to meet often and 
long enough, will discover foundations of unity be- 
low and beneath their very real differences; in that 
fact lies the promise of Ecumenical Christianity. 


—H. P. V. D. 


The World Council and the 


Peace Issue 


i ks statement on the Korean crisis by the 
World Council of Churches, which we are pub- 
lishing in this issue is significant primarily because 
of its unequivocal position. The body which passed 
it has a worldwide membership ; and there was natu- 
rally a great deal of searching of heart about its 
possible effect upon the members of the Council in 
lands behind the iron curtain. These churches were, 
for the first time, not represented at all; but they 
were present in spirit and everyone was anxious that 
nothing be done to make their lot more difficult. 

Yet these scruples did not prevent the Council 
from speaking without equivocation on the world 
situation, The two most important emphases in the 
document are: (1) the commendation of the action 
of the United Nations, as an instrument of world 
order in resisting the aggression in Korea; and (2) 
the insistence that this conflict need not be the be- 
ginning of another world war if both the military 
pressures of totalitarianism are resisted and the in- 
justices and disorders, which Communism exploits, 
are corrected. 
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There were only two pacifist abstentions from 
the statement, one from a representative of an his- 
toric “peace church.” It is significant how Chris- 
tians from all over the world had the common con- 
viction that the way to avoid a general conflict was 
to resist totalitarianism in its various “thrusts,” 
whether by miltary power as in the case of Korea, 
or by political intrigue, as in other instances. There 
was a general feeling that military circles, and per- 
haps all the rest of us, have been too concerned with 
the possibility of a world war and had not consid- 
ered sufficiently the possibility which is now un- 
folding, namely engagements in many parts of the 
world, both military and political. It must be ad- 
mitted that many European and Asiatic delegates, 
while grateful for the prompt action of the United 
States and the United Nations in the case of Korea, 
were not at all sanguine about the ability of our 
country to deal as adequately with the endless po- 
litical and moral issues which this kind of conflict 
implies as with the technical problems of a world 
military conflict. 

While the pacifist position is one of three possible 
Christian attitudes, defined by the Amsterdam as- 
sembly of the World Council, it is significant that 
this position had little support in the World Coun- 
cil, certainly far less than it has in American church 
life. The Council did include a strong condemna- 
tion of atomic and bacteriological weapons at a 
time when some of our hysterical congressmen were 
calling for the use of atom bombs in Korea. It is 
clear that both the United Nations and the United 
States high command understand the awful loss of 
moral prestige which would result from the use of 
these weapons. It is now fairly certain that they 
will not be used. 

The realism of the World Council statement 
stands in significant contrast with the efforts now 
being made by American pacifists in the name of a 
newly organized committee, entitled, “Committee 
for Mediation Now.” This committee asks that the 
churches shall place all their support behind Neh- 
ru’s efforts at mediation. We are told that he “in a 
large measure inherits the leadership of Gandhi and 
is therefore probably best qualified to . . . inaugu- 
rate and conduct the delicate negotiations. ... He 
would be much heartened in his efforts if there were 
indications of support from the United States and 
other parts of the world.” The statement of the 
committee declares: “We must strive to bring the 
bloodshed to an end and find a peaceful alternative. 
It would be tragic if a few weeks or months from 
now, in the midst of a full-fledged world conflagra- 
tion, we were burdened with the suspicion that there 
was something we might have done but failed to do.” 


Yet Nehru’s greatness as a statesman, cannot 
change the purposes of the Kremlin. They are will- 
ing to negotiate on terms which would practically 











deliver Asia into the hands of Communism. Here 
is the old dilemma. Pacifism as a measure of prac- 
tical statesmanship means appeasement of a resolute 
foe, who hopes to expand his power without a gen- 
eral conflict. Pacifism in the realm of practical 
politics assumes that a little conflict is necessarily 
the beginning of a big one. The chances are that 
the best way of avoiding the big one is not to yield 
on the little one. Nothing, in a sense, has changed 
in the past ten years. Peace, as a religious absolute, 
can be held by sensitive spirits, who cannot abide 
the horrible ambiguities and risks of so tragic an 
age. Peace as a political absolute is confusing. If 
we strive for political peace too desperately we de- 
liver the world into the hands of those who have 
no scruples. 

It is rather unfortunate that the debate in Chris- 
tian circles must always be upon this issue. It pre- 
vents us from engaging the conscience of the nation 
upon a more important point. That point is our 
inadequacy as a nation to help establish what the 
World Council statement calls “an expanding jus- 
tice,” particularly in the vast complexities of Asia, 
with its desperate poverty and its unfulfilled ambi- 
tions of national independence and unity. We ought 
to be grateful that the prospect of a world-wide 
conflict is less, rather than more, ominous through 
recent developments. But the change of emphasis 
has brought up issues which tax our conscience less, 
but engage it more, than our previous fears. The 
question is not how to appease Communism but, in 
the words of the World Council, to achieve enough 
justice to “render the world morally impregnable to 
totalitarian infiltration.”—R. N. 


Prayers for the Church 
In the World 


LL praise and glory and thanksgiving, more 

than we can utter, be unto thee, O God; worthy 

art thou, O God, to receive the glory and the honor 

and the power, for thou didst create all things, and 
because of thy will they are and were created. 

Blessed be thou, O God, who hast given us the 
light of the knowledge of thy glory in the face of 
Jesus Christ. 

Blessed be thou, O God, who hast made known 
to us that it is thy Will to gather in one all things 
in Christ, both which are in heaven and which are 
on earth. 

Let us then thank God that we have the bond of 
faith granted to us through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

For the Fellowship of the Church, for the witness 
to our unity in Christ, across all barriers of dis- 
tance, race, and war; 

For the fortitude of those who have kept the faith 
in times of strife and persecution ; 


We thank thee, O God. 


Let us, therefore, seeing we are united in faith 
with so great a company of our brethren, in many 
lands and diverse places over the face of the earth, 
give thanks to God, our heavenly Father, for his 
great love for us, and that he has called us to so 
great a hope. 


Intercession for the Church. 

O God, the Father of Glory, who didst give Jesus 
Christ thy Son to be the chief corner-stone of the 
Church ; 


Have mercy upon us. 


We thy humble servants, do beseech thee, O Lord, 
that it may please thee to receive our supplications 
for thy Church, that it may be truly one, Holy and 
Catholic ; 


We beseech thee to hear us, Good Lord. 


That thy Church may preach the Gospel to every 
creature, set forth the truth that makes man free, 
and so lift up the Cross of Christ that all mankind 
may be drawn together unto him; 


We bescech thee to hear us, Good Lord. 


That thy Church may remember the sheep that 
are not of the fold, seek out the wandering and the 
lost, proclaim the forgiveness of sins to the penitent, 
keep a heart of compassion to all mankind, and de- 
fend the cause of the poor and the oppressed ; 


We beseech thee to hear us, Good Lord. 


That thy Church may remember to hear what the 
Spirit saith, so that it may teach only as it learns; 
to follow Christ, as it would lead mankind; to be 
itself the example of what it would commend to all 
societies and states of men; 


We beseech thee to hear us, Good Lord. 


That it may be granted to thy Church to unite the 
nations of the World in one family, to bring deliv- 
erance to the peoples, and to gather all thy sheep 
together, so that there may be one flock and one 
shepherd ; 


We bescech thee to hear us, Good Lord. (Adapted 
from W. Orchard.) 


O Lord, who lovest not the strife of men, and yet 
wouldst have thy servants strive earnestly for the 
faith of the Gospel; grant us so to seek thy truth 
that we may never forget to obey it, so to contend 
for it that we may never cause our brethren to stum- 
ble, and so to hold the form of godliness that we 
lose not at least the life and substance of it ; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. (Collect from Trin- 
ity College, Dublin.) 


Let us pray: For the peace and order of the 
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world, remembering before God those who take 
counsel for the nations. 


Almighty God, of whom the whole family in 
heaven and earth is one, guide us, we beseech 
thee in ways of fellowship with all peoples. 
Help us to use the unity achieved in days of 
need and conflict, so that strengthened and ex- 
tended by thy good pleasure, it may become the 
bond of peace among the nations of the earth, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 


Let us pray: For all who are called to be leaders 
of their people, that they may stand fast in firm 
purpose to build the foundation of order and free- 
dom. 


For all the peoples of all nations, that they may 
see more clearly the issues that are before them, 
and give them grace to learn that the way of peace 
is won only through mutual understanding and 
sacrifice. 


Let us pray: For all those who suffer the terror 
and misery of war. 

Almighty God, who art afflicted with the afflic- 

tions of thy people, and art full of compassion 

and mercy, hear us as we pray— 


For those engaged in battle, that their courage 
and endurance may be turned to good effect; 


For those made homeless and bereaved, for the 
sick and hungry, that they may be comforted 
by thy grace, and relieved by the compassion of 
their fellow men; 


For the homeless of all lands; for displaced 
persons, and all those suffering banishment and 
wrong ; that they may be succored, restored and 
strengthened by our help and support; 

For all those who suffer, in mind, body and 
estate ; 


For the wounded and dying, that thy grace 
may be with them, and that their sacrifice of 
life and blood be not in vain; 

For those who minister to them, that through 
their service the light of thy redeeming power 
may shine; 

For all who in brotherly love and forgetfulness 
of self witness to our common humanity in 
thee ; 

For all standing in need of thy grace, that thy 
light may shine out of the darkness so that all 
men may come to the knowledge of thy truth, 
which alone can bring peace on earth. 


Let us remember before God: The World Coun- 
cil of Churches; The International Missionary 
Council; and all other fellowships bringing church 
and denomination together. 


For those who carry the burden of responsibil- 
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ity, for new tasks ahead, and for the strength- 
ening of that which has been established. 


For the work of the World Council of Churches, 
that it may go forward in power and in grace, 
not only bringing meaning and light to count- 
less Christians in many lands, but as an instru- 
ment of unity and understanding between race, 
class, and nations. 


* * * * * * 


Remember, O Lord, according to the multitude of 
thy mercies thy whole Church; all who join with us 
in prayer, all our brethern, on land or sea, or wher- 
ever they may be in thy vast kingdom, who stand 
in need of thy grace and succor. Pour out upon 
us the riches of thy mercy, so that, redeemed in soul 
and body, and steadfast in faith, we may ever praise 
thy wonderful and holy name; through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. (Liturgy of the Greek 
Church, Third Century.) 


* * * * * * 


And now may the blessing of the Lord rest and 
remain upon all his people in every land of every 
tongue. The Lord meet in mercy all that seek him. 
The Lord comfort all that suffer and mourn. The 
Lord hasten his coming and now give his people 


peace. Amen. Ursuta M. NIEBURR. 


The Problem of 


Asiatic Communism 
JOHN C. BENNETT 


RECENT visit to one Asiatic country has con- 
vinced me that most Americans fail to under- 
stand the dynamics of Asiatic Communism. The 
only country that I visited was Japan and much of 
what I have to say is probably less true of Japan 
than it is of the Asiatic mainland as a whole. I do 
not believe that there is any immediate danger of 
Japan’s turning to Communism. Certainly the vast 
majority of the Japanese people would not now 
choose Communism. What happens in the future 
will depend upon the development in Japan of a 
progressive alternative to Communism and upon 
the international situation. But even in Japan one 
can feel the great difference between the problem 
created by Communism in Asia from that created 
by Communism in the Western World. Unless 
Americans come to see this they will be quite un- 
prepared to do the right things to prevent the con- 
tinued spread of Communism in Asia. 
Back of everything else that I can say is, of 
course, the poverty of Asia. Social revolution is 
overdue and it is natural that people in Asia turn 





to any social movement that has a program for deal- 
ing with their poverty and a political strategy for 
putting this program into effect. Whether or not 
this program in ten years will raise the standard of 
living is at the moment less important than the fact 
that Communism is the only movement that has a 
program that secms drastic enough to be relevant to 
the economic needs of Asia. Western democracy 
offers freedom but Prime Minister Nehru, who 
loves freedom as much as any of us, is quite right 
when he says that “in backward areas where people 
are hungry, they do not care about freedom of the 
individual but about food and clothing.” 

Even in Japan, where conditions are much better 
than in other Asiastic countries, the vast majority 
of the people live on such a narrow margin that 
rice has priority over freedom. This is all the more 
true of people who have never had much political 
and cultural freedom. How can they realize the 
importance of freedom? I talked with a very in- 
fluential Japanese writer who is himself a liberal 
and not a Communist. But his fear is that if, after 
the Occupation is ended, the only alternative to 
Communism for Japan proves to be a reactionary 
political movement with no progressive economic 
program, Communism would actually be better for 
the vast majority of the people of Japan. I could 
argue about many things that I see clearly as a man 
from the West but, at least in relation to the short 
run problem created by the alternatives he had in 
mind, these other considerations which weigh so 
heavily with me seemed rather remote to him. 


The people who should be able to value freedom 
most in a country that has had comparatively little 
experience of it are the intellectuals. Here one 
finds another difficulty. Communism has a great at- 
traction for intellectuals because it does provide a 
total view of life which, in the absence of a better 
one, is very persuasive. To a Christian Communism 
as a total philosophy of life is superficial and in 
many ways false. But Christians should be able to 
understand why Communism as a system of thought 
and as a movement that calls for commitment makes 
a strong appeal to people who have no other faith or 
system of thought. Moreover, I found that many 
Japanese intellectuals are in the stage in which many 
Western intellectuals were in the nineteen thirties. 
They see only the better side of Communism. They 
are impressed by basic Marxist theory and on the 
mainland, in China, Communism is now putting its 
best foot forward. They have very little under- 


standing of the oppressive side of Communism 
which has come to bulk so large in the minds of 
Americans and Western Europeans. 

We see Communism as an instrument of Russian 
power in the cold war and we greatly fear the ex- 
tension of Russian power over the whole world. 
This is an aspect of Communism that does not re- 


ceive the emphasis in Asia that we put upon it. I 
believe that we are right in our fears but it is often 
difficult to convince even non-Communist students 
in Japan on this point. Indeed the propaganda job 
that has been done with the word “imperialism” by 
Communists in Asia is extraordinary. Lenin taught 
that imperialism is an inevitable expression of Cap- 
italism. The converse of this is now widely believed: 
that a non-Capitalistic country will not be imperial- 
istic! This means that Russian power is assumed 
to be innocent. This propaganda is all the more 
effective because it began as honest analysis and it 
is now devoutly believed as a part of the Marxist- 
Leninist dogma. Even many non-Communists re- 
gard it as sound “social science.” The words “‘cap- 
italism” and “imperialism” are magic words of 
condemnation. 

We see Communism as it has developed in Rus- 
sia and, with more confidence about detail, in eastern 
Europe. I found it necessary in speaking to Japa- 
nese students (mostly non-Communist students in 
colleges with a Christian background) to urge them 
to study the effect of Communism in eastern Eu- 
rope. There one can see the later stages of Com- 
munism as political tyranny. I tried to explain in 
elementary terms the way in which Communism 
moves from the tolerant “united front” stage to 
that kind of oppression. It is natural for people 
who do not have knowledge or experience that con- 
firms what I said about eastern European Com- 
munism to brush it all off as so much American 
propaganda. It is also natural for people who have 
no such knowledge or experience to assume that 
Communism in their country will be different. I 
hope that it will be so in China (and there are real 
grounds for this hope), but if this proves to be the 
case it will go against all previous experience of 
Communism elsewhere and no one in Japan should 
gamble on such a possibility. Moreover Japan’s ca- 
pacity for centralized government would be likely to 
cause Japanese Communism to be quite as bad as 
any in the world. 


We in the West have been influenced by a great 
many people who are disillusioned ex-Communists 
or who, at least, have lived under Communist re- 
gimes and have fled from them. Our intellectuals 
are greatly influenced by the thought of such people. 
In the nineteen thirties there was a good deal of 
openness to Communism among our intellectuals 
and now through bitter experience the whole atmos- 
phere has changed. We have a special form of dis- 
illusionment about Communism in the Labor move- 
ment where at the present time there is the strongest 
hostility to Communism. I fear that this kind of ex- 
perience is largely absent from the cultural life of 
Japan and from that of Asia in general. This is ex- 
tremely dangerous because for so many people in 
Asia this is the time of decision and the intellectuals 
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may give a wrong lead because they lack such 


experience. 
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Americans need to realize the inadequacy of their 
methods of dealing with Communism in Asia. Ex- 
hortations about freedom seem irrelevant to people 
in the situation which I have described. Even our 
own example can be readily discounted because our 
freedom seems to depend so much upon a degree of 
prosperity or at least upon a degree of economic op- 
portunity that is impossible for most of Asia at 
present. Military force cannot deal with the real 
roots of Communism. Today it is important to re- 
sist direct Communist aggression in Korea in order 
to make clear to the Soviet Union and to the Com- 
munist world that such means of extending Com- 
munist power will not be tolerated. But even if 
that is made clear, the much more serious problem 
of indirect aggression, supported by the appeal of 
Communism to strategic groups within a nation, re- 
mains untouched. 

I have written this article in order to state a 
problem which must be grasped in all of its difficulty 
rather than to attempt to give any solution. Here 
I can make only a few positive suggestions. 

We must be as resolute in seeking an economic 
way out for Japan and other Asiatic countries as 
we are in our efforts to encourage free institutions. 
As background for this there should be a change in 
emphasis in the picture that we give of America. 
Why should we speak so much about freedom and 
so little about what we have done in America in 
the past twenty years to bring about greater security 
for our people and greater equality among our peo- 
ple. If we were to emphasize only those social and 
economic changes that have become so well estab- 
lished a part of American life that no political party 
in the future will try to undo them, our reputation 
in Asia would be much better than it is. The word 
Capitalism is a great stumbling block everywhere. 
Non-Communists as well as Communists still as- 
sume that Capitalism is the same system of exploita- 
tion that Marx described in the nineteenth century 
made more intolerable by the monopolistic develop- 
ments described by Lenin. There is amazing igno- 
rance even among professors in Japan concerning 
the developments that have taken place in the Capi- 
talistic countries of the West and especially about 
what has happened in America. We have no word, 
no symbol to put over against this bad connotation 
of Capitalism. Unless we make it clear to the peo- 
ple in Asia that we too care about economic justice 
and security and that we have used political democ- 
racy to change our economic institutions in the in- 
terests of justice and security, how can they believe 
that we are capable of caring about their greatest 
needs? Unless we,give moral support to their ef- 
forts to find a progressive political and economic 
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alternative to Communism as well as material help 
for their immediate privations, how can we expect 
to win them for democracy? ? 

We must also make clear that we do not believe 
that military force can solve the problems which 
give rise to Communism. We should show that we 
know that a third world war, as Mr. Dulles says, 
“whatever the military outcome, would make it al- 
most certain that totalitarianism of some kind would 
be the victor over any survivors.” (War or Pecce, 
p. 177.) It is most fortunate that Mr. Dulles was 
chosen to represent our government on his recent 
mission to Japan because he embodies what most 
Americans really think about war, whereas Com- 
munist propaganda based upon Communist dogma 
about Capitalism as the source of modern war, and 
supported by wild statements by Americans advo- 
cating the use of the atom bomb that appear in the 
Japanese press, pictures America as a nation poised 
for war. Most Americans today would be shocked 
to discover the success of the Communist propa- 
ganda about our “war-mongering.” Russia and the 
Communists get the credit for seeking peace. The 
first weeks of the Korean war that prove our lack 
of preparation may dispel this illusion in some cir- 
cles where the facts are known, but facts have a 
hard time in competition with the slogans and stere- 
otypes based upon Communist dogma with which 
the whole atmosphere is saturated. 

The deepest level of the problem of Communism 
in Asia is religious. Hectic efforts to extend 
Christianity as an answer to Communism lead to 
grave distortions of Christianity. The danger of 
such distortions, which this journal has so often 
emphasized, should influence the spirit in which we 
approach this deeper aspect of the problem. Not 
our fear of Communism but our conviction that the 
people of Asia, as well as people in our own land, 
need the truth of the Gospel for themselves should 
be the basis for our concern. The time may be 
short because the spread of Communism may close 
most doors. 


A missionary in China who has proved to be a 
sound observer, writes that most of the intellectuals 
of China have no structure around which they can 
integrate their thoughts except Marxism. Marxism 
has the added advantage of enabling people to inte- 
grate thought and action. Bishop Newbigin of the 
United Church of South India calls attention to “the 
religious vacuum” in the Indian universities which 
is being filled by Marxist ideas, and he says that 
these ideas are being met “only by police force.” 
When I read those words from India I felt that they 
fitted some of the situations which I encountered 
in Japan. Until students and other intellectuals in 
Asia discover a faith better than Communism 
around which they can integrate their thoughts and 
which gives them a goal for life that is true and 
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relevant to the needs of their countries, there is no 
use in our complaining because they are attracted by 
Communism. That is precisely what we should ex- 
pect, and it is especially true of Asia because, as I 
have said, disillusionment concerning Communism 
which comes slowly with bitter experience will 
probably not be an important factor on that conti- 
nent in the immediate future. 

I was often asked by Japanese students: “What 
is the Christian program that can be set over against 
Communism?” This question brought out a real 
difference between Christianity and Communism 
which in the short run works to the disadvantage of 
Christianity. There is no one Christian social pro- 
gram that is backed by a central authority and that 
is made effective by a disciplined political move- 
ment. I could say that it is better for Christianity 
not to be tied to such a program for I believe that 
to be true. I wish that I could have answered the 
question by saying that, while there is no one Chris- 
tian program, Christians in America, in Japan and 
elsewhere are using their brains and their resources 
to find the program in each situation which, in the 
light of a radical Christian diagnosis of that situa- 
tion, has the most promise. I could not honestly 
have said. that. 
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I could only say that such an approach ought to 
be characteristic of Christians if they are true to the 
demands inherent in their faith, that in the past half 
century there have been great gains in the churches’ 
understanding of their social responsibility, and that 
there are Christian institutions and groups which 
have pioneered in this area. I could fill this in at 
length, quote from ecumenical reports and tell about 
much good thinking that is being done. But the 
best that I could say seemed very meagre in that 
setting where what happens in the short run is so 
fateful. I wonder how the readers of this article 
would answer that question in that setting. 


Dibelius Likens 
Germany to Korea 


A divided Germany presents the same situation that 
brought about the war in Korea, it was said by Bishop 
K. F. Otto Dibelius of Berlin, president of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany. 

Interviewed at a press conference during the third 
annual meeting of the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches, meeting in Toronto, Bishop Di- 
belius warned that “what comes out of one country may 
come out of another.” 

“The situation in Germany is absolutely the same as 
the situation in Korea,” he said. “The nation is di- 
vided in two parts, one part under Communist control 
and the other part influenced by the West. I have said 
all these five years that it is impossible to divide a na- 
tion by unnatural frontiers . . . by an iron curtain.” 

Bishop Dibelius said that “the duty of the United 
Nations now is to find the solution so that the Korean 
people can come together.” He added that “this is 
true not only in Korea, but in other nations where a 
similar situation exists.” 

The 68-year-old German churchman, who has led the 
resistance of the Evangelical Church in Germany to 
Communist encroachment on church schools and insti- 
tutions, said that “the life of the church—particularly 
church attendance—in East Germany is making 
progress, especially with the young people.” 

Asked to explain how this could be. since the gov- 
ernment was unsympathetic to religion, he replied that 
opposition to religion had itself aroused interest in it. 

Commenting on the educational situation in East 
Germany, Bishop Dibelius said that religious instruction 
is given there, but is confined to one or two hours a 
week in the churches.—Religious News Service. 
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